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in Russian letters; or to speak of the reigning English family as the 
House of Braunschweig; or to write Kobenhavn for Copenhagen. 
Again such a solecism as Lombardo-Venetia could only be equalled by 
Anglo-Scotland, which the editors would scarcely sanction. Why should 
Princess Belgioioso's Christian name be spelt Christina (p. 85) and 
the Queen of Spain's Cristina (p. 553) ? A similar muddle prevails in 
the use of italics. There is no more reason for italicizing Reichstag 
than for italicizing Parliament; and if bourgeoisie and regime are not 
now naturalized English words, when will they be? And surely some 
mention should be made in the text that the battle of Koniggratz is 
more commonly known as Sadowa. A list of misprints in proper 
names would be long. The bibliographies fill 115 pages, and again 
they make us ask why so much space has been devoted to material 
that is incomplete from the start and bound to become obsolete in a 
few years. These bibliographies are too imperfect to be of service 
to the specialist, and too miscellaneous for the general reader. To 
take a single example : Under the title " Cavour " the volumes of letters 
edited by Mayor and Bert are omitted; the monographs by Mazade 
and Zanichelli are omitted; Massari's biography, which is as much a 
" first source " (though far diiiferent in excellence) as Morley's Glad- 
stone, is omitted ; Bianchi's brief memoir and indispensable La Politique 
de Cavour are omitted; Bonghi's sketch is omitted; Countess Marti- 
nengo Cesaresco's admirable volume is omitted ; and in place of all these 
we find E. Cadogan's spurious biography ! An examination of other 
sections might reveal similar gaps and similar anomalies. 

France and the Alliances: the Struggle for the Balance of Power. 

By Andre Tardieu, Honorary First Secretary in the French 

Diplomatic Service. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 

1908. Pp. X, 314.) 

The writing of contemporary history is quite the most difficult form 
of the historical discipline. This volume unfolds a story of great interest 
and high importance in a very attractive form. Yet throughout there is 
a haunting sense in the reader's mind that the nice equilibrium of civi- 
lization as described by a professional journalist is a sort of chimera; 
unreal and unstable. The story of how France, humbled to the dust in 
1870, has now regained her seat at the council board of Europe and 
secured a peaceful revenge on the empire which was built at her expense, 
is well told by M. Tardieu, and told as he believes it. He likewise gives 
his authorities. But is it historically true? 

Such volumes must be read with great caution ; they are journalistic 
rather than historical and really argue by assumption. For instance, it 
is assumed throughout the book that the official, governmental France 
here pictured is the whole of France, whereas the France which has 
achieved so much is the France of a minority. There is a socialistic 
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France and a clerical France, neither of which has the patriotic ardor 
for existing institutions which makes them truly representative and 
insures their permanency. The France which has rebuilt national pres- 
tige, restored the European balance of power and formed a great colonial 
empire in one generation is the France of a comparatively small minority, 
a few million of free-thinkers, Israelites and Protestants. Its leadership 
is remarkable, its persistency striking, its successes a phenomenon. Yet 
the tenure of its power is very uncertain. Inheritor of a perfect instru- 
ment of tyranny, the Napoleonic administrative system, this oligarchy is 
well entrenched, but it is an oligarchy and the country is thoroughly 
democratic. 

Moreover it is in the field of diplomacy that the France of to-day 
has shown her greatest strength. Her administrative functions are not 
so well performed. Our author confesses her periodic unreadiness for 
war, either by land or sea, though he asserts the integral and intrinsic 
power of both army and navy. Since the Congress of Vienna France 
has Hved mainly on the dissensions and discords of the European Con- 
cert. This narrative exhibits the continuation of the process up to the 
present hour. But can it continue? Her great empire of Indo-China 
is confessedly a source of great weakness, Japan remembers the French 
attitude during her last war, and the vast dimensions of French Africa 
do not prevent the question of the Morocco frontier from being a con- 
stant source of exasperation, not to Germany alone but to other trading 
powers. Finally it is not thinkable that Italy should see with compla- 
cency the whole north African shore divided between France and Great 
Britain. 

The journalistic pseudonym of M. Tardieu is " George Villiers " ; his 
connection with the Foreign Office is, though real, honorary and formal. 
It was customary about two years since to regard his work on his paper 
Le Temps as the authoritative announcement of governmental policy, and 
as the mouth-piece of government he had access to most important 
sources of information abroad as well as at home. Now the union of 
French logic with journalistic instinct can alone produce such a book 
as this ; to the " general ", complete, convincing and prophetic. Cautious 
readers, however, must accept these pages for what they are, a tonic to 
French patriotism, a justification of the French oligarchy, and a some- 
what self-complacent paean of victory. Such a volume is moreover 
somewhat dangerous to foreign equanimity : British reviewers have been 
stung by its critical attitude toward the entente, and its studied inso- 
lence is not one, but many, pin pricks in German ulcers. At this dis- 
tance it does not appear that the German Empire was so utterly routed 
at Algeciras as the book asserts. While her claims were disallowed she 
retains her voice in African affairs. Russia seems to have obeyed her 
behest in regard to Austria-Hungary's Balkan policy. 

The optimism of the author is phenomenal. Sentiments are bonds 
between nations and persons stronger than any others except material 
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interests. The chapter on the relations of France and America is 
delightfully " French ". Skipping lightly over the sources of interna- 
tional exasperation, the tariff adjustment, the church policy, etc., M. 
Tardieu notes, as important, the fervid rhetoric of our orators on cere- 
monial occasions. So it is: the Revolution period when French royalty 
gave us aid in order to stab its British foe in the back is well remem- 
bered, but, as most of us also know, the First Republic sought to black- 
mail us. Napoleon sold Louisiana for his own purposes, but for his own 
purposes likewise he laid heavy burdens on our commerce which were 
almost intolerable. Some other similar sources of exasperation in recent 
times are quite as historical and equally well remembered. There is a 
fervent desire in America for the welfare of France, but the amazing 
hoards of French savings are quite as available for our disadvantage as 
for our benefit in serious crises. In short, the exaltation of mind in 
our journalistic lecturer, adroit and able as he is, rather sates the reader 
than satisfies him. This seems to have been felt at home some time ago, 
for Le Temps, as is generally believed, no longer leads in the race for 
authentic news from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In any case there 
is greater caution on both sides. 

Aside from its disconcerting lucidity, the volume is noteworthy for 
several " feelers " which it extends apparently with the hope of calling 
forth expressions of opinion as to the future. France is asserted and 
is believed to have abandoned her revenge in the sense of going to war 
for the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine. But what would Europe do in 
case, where tension is greatest, that is between Germany and England, 
there should be a breach ? The former blockaded by sea, with her ports 
held to ransom and her commerce destroyed, would still have her mighty 
army. Presuming the desire of France to remain neutral, M. Tardieu 
questions her power to do so and, gratuitously as it seems, pictures Ger- 
many attacking France for no other reason than to fight where she can, 
and secondarily to hold a hostage for the day of readjustment. This 
sounds like an attack of nerves, but it is used to spur Russia to the 
strengthening of her army, and move France herself to greater and ever 
greater preparedness for war as a guarantee of peace. But the main 
question is, after all, what would Europe and America do in the hypo- 
thetical case of such flagrant defiance to the rights of neutrals and the 
general principles of international law? 

Another such "feeler" is put forth in the cautious treatment of 
American relations to European affairs. It is represented that we have 
but one concern, the maintenance of the existing balance of power in 
the interest of peace. The continued use of italicized " statu quo " 
throughout the book is unfortunate because whatever that may mean in 
France, English and American readers are annoyed by it. But the 
thesis of the book is at least indicated by it. The existing equilibrium 
suits France, and probably England; it certainly does not find enthu- 
siastic support elsewhere. How about the United States? If it were 
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true that the Russo-Japanese War had its initial impulse in Germany's 
policy to weaken Russia in Europe; if it were true that the British- 
Japanese treaty was a check to American aspirations on the Pacific; in 
short if many other inuendoes were based on fact, the " feeler " might 
call forth a response. As matters are, the event will exhibit the truth, 
and it will be time enough to answer such questions when they are no 
longer academic as they now are. 

Modern Constitutions: a Collection of the Fundamental Laws of 
Twenty-two of the Most Important Countries of the World, 
with Historical and Bibliographical Notes. By Walter Fair- 
LEiGH DoDD. In two volumes. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press; London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1909. Pp. xxiii, 351; xiv, 

334-) 

This set contains a carefully edited collection of important written 
constitutions, with amendments, in force at the beginning of the year 
1907. Some important changes of even later date are incorporated, such 
as, for instance, the new suffrage laws of Austria, and the newer organi- 
zation of the Russian Duma. 

A brief sketch of constitutional development and a select bibliography 
accompany the fundamental laws of each country. A four-page general 
bibliography and a twenty-page index with cross-references add to the 
value of the work. The typographical appearance of the volumes is 
neat, and the effect of the set as a whole is attractive. 

Although the title mentions twenty-two countries, twenty-three docu- 
ments are listed, the difference arising apparently from the fact that 
Austria-Hungary is counted as two countries and their fundamental laws 
given, as well as the fundamental general law, for the empire as a whole. 
Outside of Europe the constitutions included are those of Japan, Eng- 
land's federated colonies of Canada and Australia, the United States of 
America, and four of the Latin States of America, vis., Mexico, Brazil, 
Argentina and Chile. Naturally enough, all of the federations of any 
consequence are included with the exception of Venezuela, which in 
form, at least, is a federative republic. 

Many of these constitutions are already accessible in English, and 
others are contained in foreign collections of texts readily found in 
important library centres, but it is unquestionably convenient to have at 
hand so many fundamental laws, brought down to date, and translated 
into good idiomatic English. The collection of fourteen foreign consti- 
tutions issued in 1894 for the use of the New York State Convention was 
sadly lacking in this respect and was defective also because of the wide 
variation in terminology used by the several translators. In this set a 
consistent technical vocabulary throughout is emphasized, though occa- 
sional slips might be enumerated, as, for example, when the ambiguous 
word " unitarians " is used in one place to denote the opposition to 



